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Passenger Capacity Name 
Tonnage Knots 1st class ‘2nd class Company 


GUIDE TO TAIWAN 

FORMOSA 

I. MEANS OF ACCESS 

Taiwan (Formosa) being a stepping-stone leading 
from Japan proper to South China and the South 
Seas, it enjoys ample facilities of communication, 
i (1) STEAMER SERVICES BETWEEN JAPAN 
PROPER AND FORMOSA 
There are two steamship lines between Japan proper 
I and Formosa—one is the Kobe-Moji-Kiirun (Keelung) 
\ Line and the other is the Yokohama-Takao Line, 
of which the former is the shortest and the quickest. 

I Tri-weekly sailings are scheduled for this line. Six 
| steamers of 10,000 tons, with accommodation equal 
| to that of European liners, are on the service, and 
I everything that adds to the comfort and convenience 
j of passengers is anticipated. 

Name 
of 

Steamer 

Horai Maru. 

Fuso „ 

Mizuho „ 

Yoshino „ 

Yamato „ 

Asahi „ 

Sailings fron 

Wednesday, Friday (from April to September); 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday (from October to 
March). 

Sailings from Moji —the next day, at noon. 
Arrival at Keelung —at 4 p.m. on the third day 
after leaving Moji. 

Sailings from Keelung —on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, every week—at 9 a.m. (from October to 
March, at 4 p.m.). 

1st class 2nd class 

.. ¥65 ¥45 

.. ¥55 ¥37 

Combined railway and steamer tickets —At 

i the principal stations in Japan proper are issued 
I combined tickets for travel between Japan and 
| Formosa, and baggage is accepted for through trans- 
I portation. The throngh traffic for tourist parties 
[ between Japan proper and Formosa, is in operation. 
The Japan Tourist Bureau issues similar tickets and 
; affords facilities to travellers to Formosa at its 
j headquarters and various inquiry offices. 

Combined tickets are available for one month 
| from the date of issue. They are of three kinds— 
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. 9205 

17 

51 

123 

O. 8. K. 

. 8188 

17 

42 

101 


. 8511 

17 

41 

133 


. 9005 

17 

42 

101 

K. Y. K. 

. 9750 

17 

60 

200 

1) 

. 9735 

17 

60 

200 

5) 

Kobe —at 

noon on 

every Monday, 


Fares (from Keelung) {Mf*jf!!! 


(a) 1st class by train and steamer; ( b ) train 2nd 
class, steamer 1st class; ( c ) 2nd class.by train and 
steamer. 

Free personal baggage allowance for holders of 
these tickets is:— 

o» «•>". - PE&j 

On steamer I lst class — 150 ( 195 lbs 0 20 C. ft. 

un steamer j 2nd clasg 320 kin (156 lbs>) 15 c> 

The weight limits of free baggage allowed to 
children are half those stipulated for adults both on 
train and on steamer. 

Personal baggage is also handled on a connecting 
steamer. Charges—delivery at Keelung Station, 15 
sen per parcel; delivery at Taihoku Station, 30 sen 
per parcel, including carriage to the door. Porters 
carry baggage from the steamer to Keelung Station 
at a charge of 20 sen per parcel irrespective of size. 

(2) OTHER STEAMSHIP LINES 
(a) South China Line (Keelung-Hongkong), O.S.K. 

Steamers sail from Keelung at 9 a.m. every Sun¬ 
day and arrive at Hongkong via Amoy and Swatow 
the following Wednesday morning. 

For homeward passenges, steamers leave Hong¬ 
kong at 8 a.m. every Sunday and arrive at Keelung 
via Amoy and Swatow the following Wednesday 

1st class 2nd e'ass 
. ¥18 ¥12 

, ¥36 ¥24 


rAmoy .. 

Fares (from Keelung) < Swatow 


(b) O.S.K. South China “B” Line (Takao-Canton). 

Steamers leave Takao on every other Wednesday 
at 10 a.m. and arrive at Canton, via Amoy, Swatow. 
and Hongkong, on the following Sunday morning. 


'Amoy ... . 

1st class 
.. ¥18 

2nd class 
¥12 

Swatow 

.. ¥36 

¥24 

Hongkong . 

.. ¥54 

¥36 

Canton ... . 

.. ¥63 

¥42 


(c) O.S.K. South China “C” Line (Keelung-Fuchow). 
Steamers ply regularly between Keelung aud 

Fuchow more than four times a month, leaving 
Keelung at 2 p.m. and arriving at Fuchow late the 
following day. 

Fares (from Keelung to Fuchow) ... ¥18 ¥12 

(d) O.S.K. North China Line (Takao-Tientsin). 
Three monthly sailings from Takao. Steamers 

arrive at Tientsin, after calling at Keelung, Fuchow, 
Shanghai, and Tsingtao; they spend three days 
and nights at Tientsin, and proceed thence to 
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Dairen, where they arrive on the 15th day after 
their departure from Keelung. The steamers call 
at the same intermediate ports on their return trips 
as on their outgoing trips. 

From Takao From Keelung 

i , looo -p (Tientsin.¥ 96 ¥84 

1st class Fares |p airen .¥102 ¥90 

(e) O.S.K. South Sea “A” Line (Reelung-Sourabaya). 

Steamers leave- Kobe once a month, calling at 
Moji, Keelung, Manila (called at every other 
month), Tawao, Batavia, and Samarang, and then 
arrive at Sourabaya. On their homeward trips, 
they call at Sandakan and Hongkong. The whole 
voyage takes about two months and a half. There 
is an interval of about 10 days between the arrival 

of a steamer at Batavia and her departure from 

Sourabaya, allowing ample time for tourists to see 
the sights of the island. 


/Manila . 

1st class 
. ... ¥ 81 

1 Tawao . 

. ... ¥ 99 

Fares (from Keelung)/Batavia . 

. ... ¥150 

J Samarang 

. ... ¥160 

1 Sourabaya 

. ... ¥170 


Excursion Tickets —Tickets are issued for round 
trips starting from Kobe, Moji, or Keelung and 
returning either to Takao or Keelung, These 
tickets are good for six months, and their holders 
are at liberty to land at any port they desire and 
resume their journeys on the same tickets. 

II. HINTS TO TRAVELLERS 

(1) JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 

Travellers in Taiwan are strongly advised to 
avail themselves of the services of the branch office 
of the Japan Tourist Bureau at Taihoku. The main 
office is in the building of the Railway Department 
of the Taiwan Government and an inquiry office in 
the Railway Hotel in front of Taihoku Stat4on. 

(2) TOURIST SEASONS AND TRAVELLING 
OUTFIT 

Tourist Seasons —Weather conditions are favour¬ 
able for travelling in Taiwan from March to May 
and from October to November, but in order to 
enjoy to the full charms of a southern climate 
■—to teste that fruit delicacies of the island, such 
as lichee and mango , or to undertake mountain¬ 
climbing—June to September is the most suitable 
period. For having a taste of other delicious fruits, 
and for inspecting the sugar industry of the island, 
December to March is recommended as best fitted 
for the purpose. 
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Travelling Outfit —Generally speaking, summer 
clothes are worn from May to October, "intermediate 
clothes, in November, March, and April; winter 
clothes, from December to February. Overcoats 
are occasionally required, especially in the nothern 
part of the island, in January and February. 

(3) PASSPORTS 

As presentation of passports is demanded t)f foreign 
travellers upon landing, they have to provide them¬ 
selves with passports vised by the Japanese dip¬ 
lomatic or consular representatives in their respective 
countries. 

(4) CUSTOM-HOUSE FORMALITIES 
AND QUARANTINE 

Custom-house Formalities —Travellers arriving 
at Taiwan direct on a foreign liner are exempt from 
Customs duties on their personal .belongings. To¬ 
bacco is free of duty up to: cigars, 50; cigarettes, 
100; cut tobacco, '/ 4 lb. When landing they have 
to submit to the examination at the Travelling Outfit 
Inspection Office of the Custom-house. This trouble 
can be obviated by the reservation of a room at the 
Railway Hotel, as the passage of baggage through 
the Custom-house is effected by an hotel porter who 
comes to meet the guests on board the steamer. 

Travellers arriving at Taiwan from Japan proper 
are prohibited from carrying any intoxicating liquors 
with them. The duty-free limits of tobacco are 
the same as in the case of travellers from localities 
outside of Japan. 

Quarantine —This is very simple when no pesti¬ 
lence is reported in the port of departure or on board. 

(5) HOTELS 

The only European hotel in the island is the 
Railway Hotel facing Taihoku Station. There are, 
however, Japanese inns of good accommodation in 
all the principal cities, and no serious inconvenience 
is experienced by those foreigners who are accus¬ 
tomed to travel in Japan proper. 

The Railway Hotel is a fine three.storied build¬ 
ing, purely European in style, in a good location 
and neighbourhood. There is excellent accommoda¬ 
tion 'md guests are assured of convenience and 
comfort. Charges are moderate. 

Room Rates—European plan 1 person ¥ 3.00 & up. 

„ 2 persons ¥ 8.00 „ 

American plan 1 person ¥ 9.50 & up. 
n „ 2 persons ¥21.00 „ 
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,, . ,, . Breakfast Tiffin Dinner 

Meals—Main Dining room... ¥1.50 ¥2.50 ¥3.00 

Grill room . ¥ 90 ¥1.40 ¥1.80 

A reduction is made for a prolonged stay. 

As already mentioned, the Japan Tourist Bureau 
maintains an inquiry office in the hotel for provid¬ 
ing travel facilities. 

Japanese inns are found everywhere in the island, 
with charges ranking from ¥3.00 to ¥5.00 includ¬ 
ing two meals—dinner and breakfast. Besides the 
usual charges, gratuities, the so-called “tea money,” 
about the same amount as the charges for room 
and food are expected. Tips are also given to 
porters and waitresses. 

(6) LANGUAGE 

No inconvenience is felt in travelling through 
Taiwan by those who speak Japanese, though a 
knowledge of Formosan (Fukenese) will further add 
to a traveller's advantage. Mandarin Chinese is 
scarcely used. Guides are not indispensable, but 
for a minute and accurate knowledge of the life of 
the islanders and for those penetrating peeper into 
the interior, their services will be found very useful. 
Guides may be engaged through the Japan Tourist 
Bureau or the Railway Hotel. 

(7) CURRENCY 

Foreign money Has to be changed. Money current 
in Japan proper is accepted throughout Taiwan, but 
the Bank of Taiwan notes universally current in 
Japan proper. These must be changed before 
travellers proceed to Japan. On the days on which 
steamers sail for Japan proper, the Bank of Tai 
wan keeps a representative within the compound of 
Keelung Station for the exchange of money, which 
is done free of charge. The currency and convertible 
notes are of the following denominations:— 

Copper coins. 1 sen, 2 sen 

Nickel coins. 5 sen, 10 sen 

Silver coins.10 sen, 20 sen 50 sen 

Bank notes (Bank of Japan) 1 yen (=100 sen), 5 yen 

10 yen, 20 yen, 100 yen 
Bank notes (Bank of Taiwan) 1 yen, 5 yen, 10 yen, 50 yen 
The par value of foreign currency is as follows:— 
1 yen=100 sen $1 (Mexican) =¥ 1.00 

£ 1=¥9.763 1 rupee=¥ 0.6508 

$1 (American) =¥2.006 1 mark =¥ 0.478 

1 fr.=¥0.3870 

(8) WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Linear—1 ri = 36 cho = 2,160 ken = about 4 kilo¬ 
metres = about 2 y 2 miles. 
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Weights—1 kan= 1,000 momme = about 3% kilo¬ 
grammes = about 8 7 4 lbs. 1 kin =160 momme= 
about 600 grammes = about 1 7 S lbs. 

(9) POST AND TELEGRAPH RATES 

Mail— domestic , letters 3 sen up to 4 momme (15 
grammes); 3 sen for every additional 4 momme; 
post-cards 1 i / 2 sen. China —same as domestic mail. 
Foreign —letters 10 sen up to 20 grammes; 6 sen 
for every additional 20 grammes; post-cards 6 sen. 

Telegrams—within the island, 30 sen up to 5 
European words, 5 sen for every additional word; 
for Japan 45 sen for 5 European words, 5 sen for 
every additional word. For Foreign countries, 
charges per European word are as follows:— 

sen sen 

Shanghai, Hongkong ... 40 San Francisco.144 

Singapore . 90 New York, Boston ... 174 

India.116 Washington,Philadelphia 174 

Manila . 70 Chicago .166 

Sydney .145 Seattle ..; 154 

Principal European cities 167 Vancouver .164 

(lO) CONSULATES 

British Consulate.Tansui 

U. S. A. Consulate .Onari-cho, Taihoku 

Dutch .Suehiro-cho, Taihoku 

(11) SPECIAL PRODUCTS 

Beads, corals, tea, fruits ( fonkan, buntan , fafaya, 
pine apples, bananas, etc.), native products, snake- 
skin ware, goods made of rattan, rush and tsuso, 
camphor-woods goods, etc. 

(12) PHOTOGRAPHING & SKETCHING 

Official permission is required for taking photo¬ 
graphs or sketches of Keelung or its neighbourhood, 
Takao and its neighbourhood, the Wireless Station 
at Hozan and its neighbourhood. An infraction of 
this injunction is punishable by law. 

(13) BARBARIAN COMMUNITIES 

These are generally found among high'mountains, 
and a visit to one of these communities is attended 
with some difficulty. In the vicinity of Taihoku 
those of Urai and Kappanzan are easily accessible, 
the preparation usually made for mountain-climbing 
being unnecessary. In the case of Urai, one day 
is sufficient for an excursion out and back from 
Taihoku. For a visit to a barbarian community, an 
oral statement of the fact is required to be made 
at the district office of the locality. 

(14) BOTANICAL INSPECTION 

Official inspection is made of oranges, melons, 
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etc. exported from Taiwan to Japan proper. Live 
trees, seedlings, etc. arriving from Japan proper or 
direct from foreign countries are subject to botani¬ 
cal inspection, and, in case of infection by insect 
pests, disinfection is enforced. 

III. COMMUNICATIONS WITHIN 
THE ISLAND 

(1) RAILWAYS 

At present Taiwan has 920 miles of railways, of 
which 600 miles are owned by the Government and 
320 miles by private companies. There are also 
670 miles of push-cars working in co-operation with 
the main lines. This net of railways affords great 
facility of transit within the island. 

A trip round Taiwan can be effected in about 
100 hours, if steamship service is availed of between 
Karenko and Suwo and Takao and Taito at the 
southern extremity. 

Express trains are run between Keelung and 
Takao two times daily from each terminus—one 
train in the daytime and one at night. These 
trains have dining-cars, sleeping-cars, and stalls. 

Between Suwo and Karenko there is a connect¬ 
ing steamer making one round trip a day. Com¬ 
bined railway and steamer tickets are issued for the 
principal stations on the Taito Line (east coast) at 
all important stations on the trunk line. 

Fares —Standard rates per mile are 6.5 sen for 
the 1st class and 4.5 sen for the second. 

Duration of validity —Single tickets: one day up 
to 25 miles; two days for over 25 up to 100 miles; 
one day for each additional 100 miles. Return 
tickets: double the time allowed for single tickets. 

Express fares —Below 50 miles, 1st class 60 sen, 
2nd class 40 sen; 50 miles or over but below 100 
miles, 1st class 90 sen; 2nd class 60 sen; 100 miles 
or over but below 200 miles, 1st class ¥1.50, 2nd 
class ¥1.00; above 200 miles, 1st class ¥2.10, 2nd 
class ¥1.40. 

Sleeping-car charge —Sleeping-car accommoda¬ 
tion are confined to the 1st and 2nd classes, the 
charge per berth being: 

1st class .... ¥7.00 per night 

“■Hte ::: ::: ::: Effi ;; 

Free allowance of baggage —1st class 100 kin 
(130 lbs.), 2nd class 75 kin (98 lbs.). At principal 
stations porters attend to the handling of baggage. 
Charge, 10 sen per piece. 
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Fares from .i 


1st clai 

( Suwo .¥10.5 

Karenko.¥16.0 

Taito.¥21.0 

Takao .¥31.0 


Fares (from Keelung) 


(2) COASTING STEAMER SERVICES 

There are three lines of coasting steamers—east- 
bound and west-bound lines with Keelung as the 
starting-point and the Suwa-Karenko line. On the 
first two lines steamers of 1,600 or 1,700 tons 
capacity are in use, and on the last-named line a 
700-ton steamer. These boats belong to the O.S.K. 

(East-Bound Line) 

Sailings —six trips a month from Keelung for Ta¬ 
kao and back—on the 3rd, 9th, 13th, 19th, 23rd, 29th, 
Ports of call: Suwo, Karenko, Shinko, Taito, Kasho- 
to Kotosho, Kaiko and Takao. When stormy weath¬ 
er prevails, some of these ports are not touched at. 

1st class 2nd class 

0.50 ¥ 6.00 

6.00 ¥ 9.00 

1.00 ¥12.00 

.00 ¥18.00 

(West-Bound Line) 

Three times a month from Keelung for Takao 
and back—on the 3rd, 14th, and 22nd. Port of 
call, Mako on the Boko Is. (the Pescadores). 

1st class 2nd class 

¥21.00 ¥12.00 

¥21.00 ¥15.00 

(Suwo-Karenko Line) 

Steamers sail from Suwo at 10 p.m. every day, 
ar iving at Karenko before dawn the following 
morning. Return trip, leave Karenko at 10 a.m. 
and arrive at Suwo at 5 p.m. the same day. Fare, 
¥6.00 (2nd class). 

(3) PUSH-CAR 

These vehicles are peculiar to the island. They 
number over 6,000 at present. Mileage in operation, 
about 600 miles. Travel by these cars is perfectly 
safe, comfortable and pleasant, especially in fine 
weather. 

(4) SEDAN CHAIRS 

These are the only means of passenger transfer in 
remote places where cars are not available. Steep 
hillsides are travelled without effort in these chairs, 
the riders enjoying the agreeable rhythm of the 
swinging motion. Charge per mile, 60-80 sen. 

(5) MOTOR VEHICLES 

Motor-buses are now extensively used, not only in 
cities but also in the country.* Towns are usually 
connected by this modern transit facility. Automo¬ 
biles can be hired in cities at charges of ¥5 an hour. 
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(6) JINRIKISHAS 

Charges —5 sen up to 5 cho (about 1 / 3 mile), one 
sen for each additional 1 cho. In bad weather or 
on rough roads, 10 per cent, extra; at night, 10 
per cent, extra. 

IV. GENERAL INFORMATION 

Geographical features —Taiwan is situated be¬ 
tween long. 119°.18 ; and 122°.06' E. and lat. 
21°.45' and 25°.38' N. The total area is 13.880 sq. 
m. The island is oval in outline, measuring over 
250 miles from north to south and 100 miles from 
east to west at the widest part. The central moun¬ 
tain range preponderates in the east, running north 
and south, with a vast plain in the west. On the 
east coast, the mountain system borders on the sea 
forming cliffs several thousand feet high in various 
places and furnishing a wealth of grand coast 
scenery. The central mountain system has 48 peaks 
over 10,000 feet in altitude. Grandeur of outlook 
and sylvan beauty make this mountainous region of 
the island an ideal recreation ground for alpinists. 

Climate —The island is in the sub-tropical zone 
with the Tropic of Cancer crossing its central part, 
but showers and sea-breezes make the Formosan 
summer comparatively cool. The average maximum 
temperature at Taihoku is 36.1° C. The central 
mountain system extends over the three zones of 
torrid, temperate, and frigid, and is characterized 
by considerable climatic variety. Mt. Ari is noted 
as a delightful summer resort. In the cold months 
rainfall is abundant in the north, but in the central 
and southern parts, the weather is exhilarating and 
spring-like even in winter. There trees are covered 
with green leaves, flowers are in bloom, and birds 
sing joyously in the season which elsewhere is 
usually the drearest of the four; people who find 
themselves amidst . these attractions of nature feel 
themselves to be well-nigh in Paradise. No wonder 
early Western travellers called the island “ Ilia 
• Formosa!" (The Beautiful Island). 

Hygiene —Cases of infectious diseases, such as 
prevail in other tropical regions, are, thanks to the 
effective hygienic measures adopted, very rarely 
reported in Taiwan. Malarial fever, for instance, 
does not find its way into the cities. 

Population —Taiwan has a population of about 
459,400, comprising three different racial groups: — 

The first group consists of aborigines belonging 
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to the Malay race exceeding 138,000 in number. 
The second group comprises about 3,900,000 Chinese, 
who have descended from ancestors who migrated 
from China during the past three hundred years. 
The third group represents the Japanese numbering 
some 195,000 who emigrated from their homeland 
after the island was ceded to Japan as the result of 
the treaty of Shimonoseki. Besides these there is a 
small community of foreign residents. 

History —The early ages of Taiwan are wrapped 
in obscurity. About 1360, the Ming dynasty estab¬ 
lished the first government in the Pescadores for the 
rule of Taiwan. Coming down to 1630 the Dutch 
occupied the southern part of the island. They 
installed a consul at Anpin for local administration. 
Two years after the Dutch occupation of South 
Formosa, the Spanish established themselves at Kee¬ 
lung and Tansui in the north and fortified the ports. 
They were, however, soon dislodged by the Dutch. 

In 1661, Tei Seiko of China conquered the Dutch 
in the island and effected its occupation, In 1683, 
the island came under Chinese rule, which continued 
until it became a part of the Japanese Empire on 
the conclusion of the Peace of Shimonoseki in 1898. 

Customs —Various strange customs and curious 
manners obtain among the natives, both aboriginal 
and Chinese. Tattooing, the head festival, the 
religion, traditions, and superstition of the abori¬ 
gines, and the religion and wedding customs of the 
Formosan Chinese, are worthy of note. The famous 
head-hunting of the aboriginal Formosan has become 
almost extinct, as the result of the humanizing 
administration steadily carried out during the past 
three decades. The aborigines on the plains have 
been tamed into peaceful labourers working under 
Japanese or civilized Formosans. Those in the 
mountainous districts have had their standard of 
living raised. They engage in farming and enjoy 
a better education. The most advanced of the 
aboriginal communities now have their own base- 
bali teams, and some of them are physician or 
school teachers. 

Industry —Situated in a semi-tropical zone, the 
island is best fitted for agriculture. It is also 
favourable for forestry and the cultivation of marine 
products. In the north, gold and coal are mined 
in several places. Rice is the most important of 
agricultural products, followed by sugar-cane. 
Timber-felling is extensively done in the hinoki 
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(cypress) forests of Mt. Ari, Mt. Hassen, and Mt. 
Taihei. Camphor obtained from camphor-wood is 
one of the three important commodities of export, 
the other two being tea and coal. 

The foreign trade of Taiwan increases in volume 
year by year, the ¥100,000,000 mark having been 
passed in 1925. The principal articles of export are 
tea, camphor, coal, and sugar. Opium, kerosene, 
gunny bags, and timber figure prominently in the 
list of goods imported. 

V. LEADING TOURIST POINTS 

(1) KIIRUN (OR KEELUNG) 

This forms the northern gate of the island. It is 
situated at the northern extremity of Taiwan, and 
can be reached by rail (the distance being only 18 
miles) from the capital, Taihoku. The harbour- 
works, under construction for many years, were 
lately completed, and now 10,000-ton steamers come 
alongside the wharves, which afford convenient rail 
and boat connection. Keelung is the starting point 
or port of call of many regular and irregular steam¬ 
ship lines. Steamers also call for taking supplies 
of coal and water. The harbour has, therefore, a 
very busy traffic. The port forms the centre of the 
fishing industry in North Taiwan. There are many 
gold and coal mines in the neighbourhood. Recently 
a coral forest has been discovered on the adjoining 
sea-bed. These circumstances combine to increase 
the prosperity of the city. 

The place was occupied by the Spanish in 1626, 
and by them were'built the castles of San Salvador 
and Santissima Trinidad. It was successively held 
by the Dutch and by the Chinese General Tei 
(Koxinga). These vicissitudes invest the town with 
historic interest. No taking of photographs or 
sketches is allowed within a radius of 6 3 / 4 miles of 
Keelung-. 

(2) TAIHOKU AND ITS VICINITY 

Taihoku, the seat of the island government, is 
the political and economic centre of Taiwan. 

The city is divided into three districts: Jonai, 
Manka, and Daidotei. The town was formerly in- 
circled by walls, but these were entirely destroyed 
with the exception of the four gates. Jonai con¬ 
tains the most prominent Government offices and 
Japanese firms. Manka is the oldest part of the 
city and inhabited by natives and Japanese, while 
Daidotei contains natives and foreign business firms. 
The city does a prosperous business in tea, rice, etc. 
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Its population is about 244,000. Places of interest: 
The Museum, the Botanical Garden, the Central 
Research Institute, the Market, etc. (For full in¬ 
formation the reader is referred to “ Guide to 
Taihoku" issued as a J. T. B. folder.) 

Maruyama Park —Situated on a hill about 2 miles 
north of Taihoku. On the other side of the Keelung 
River stands tha Taiwan Shrine, dedicated to the 
memory of Prince Kitashirakawa. The shrine is 
an object of enthusiastic worship by the people as 
being sacred to the tutelary deity of the island. 
The part has some fine views. 

Urai Aboriginal Community —-This is situated 10 
miles up in the mountains from Shinten, 16 miles 
south of Taihoku. The road is in good condition 
as far as Shinten and affords a pleasant motor drive. 
From Shinten to the destination one goes on foot 
or by sedan chair. The visit can be* made a day’s 
trip without too much effort. The road runs along 
the Shinten Valley famed for its scenic beauty. On 
the route exciting rapids are many times crossed by 
boats or by pretty wire rope bridges. 

(3> TANSUI 

13 miles north of Taihoku. The town is acces¬ 
sible either by rail or automobile. It can also be 
approached from Daidotei by boat on the River 
Tansui. The town occupies a narrow tract of land, 
backed by hills forming a branch of the Daiton 
mountain range and bordered by the River Tansui. 
It is purely native in appearance and is beautifully 
situated. The port has not the prosperity it former¬ 
ly enjoyed, but maintains a considerable business 
with the opposite shore. 

(4) MT. KAPPAN 

Is situated in the mountains 227 2 miles south of 
Taikeigai, |a town 7 ! / 2 miles south of Toen. From 
Toen to Taikeigai, about 30 minutes by automobile. 
A laborious path runs from Taikei, which can be 
traveled by push-car. Push-car coolies have wonderful 
skill in manoeuvring the tortuous mountain path. 
Here and there on the way are found camphor dis¬ 
tilleries, where the process of manufacturing crude 
camphor can be inspected. Here a fine opportunity 
is afforded for the observation of barbarian life, and 
tourists interested in the matter usually include a 
visit to the village in their Formosan itineraries. 

(5) HEICHIN 

45 miles from Keelung, a flourishing centre of 
the tea industry. Tea plants are cultivated on the 
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plains and hills in the neighbourhood. A charming 
feature of the locality is the groups of native girls 
picking tea leaves in spring, loudly singing rustic 
songs the while. The place contains an experi¬ 
mental tea-plant farm under the control of the 
Central Research Institute. 

(6) SHINCHIKU 

The seat of the local governmen, 63 miles from 
Keelung. The neighbourhood is noted for the 
production of rice, tea, and oranges. Tsuso is a 
specialty of the place, its annual yield amounting to 
67,000 lbs. The commodity is exported not only to 
Japan proper but also to Europe. 

(7) BYORITSU 

85 miles from Keelung. The Town is noted for 
its persimmons and water melons. Eight miles to 
the south-east is an oil field. 

(8) TAICHU 

A centre of population in Central Taiwan, 120 
miles from Keelung. Local products: rice, sugar¬ 
cane, bananas. It has a public park, in which is 
the Taichu shrine. 

(9) JITSUGETSUTAN 

This lake, known as Lake Candidius to Europeans, 
is 170 miles from Keelung. It is reached by first 
taking a train for Gaishatei Station, changing at 
Nisui Station, then proceeding to Gojo, 6 miles 
north-east, by push-car tram, and finally by walking 
3 miles to the east. It is a fine mountain resort, 
2,400 feet above sea-level. The air is clear, and 
even in summer no heat is known. The lake is 10 
miles in circumference. Lofty mountains over 10,- 
000 feet in height encircle the lake, which reflects 
their romantic outlines in its mirror-like surface. 
The region is considered the fairest spot in the whole 
of Formosa. The lake is known as Lake Dragon 
among its western admirers. It is frequented by 
foreign tourists. In the vicinity of the lake is the 
home of a tribe of aborigines known as “ Kaban." 

(lO) MUSHA 

Take a push-car tram for about 20 miles from 
Gaishatei, and Horigai is reached in 4 hours. Musha 
is about 12 miles north-east of Horigai. The first 
10 miles can be covered by push-car tram. This 
brings one to Baikei, and the last stage (2 miles) is 
done on foot. The place is the head-quarters of the 
Musha aborigines, and has an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above sea-level. . There is an exchange market. The 
neighbourhood is profusely planted with cherry-trees, 
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which in the blossoming season set off the beauty of 
nature by which the locality is favoured. Horigai 
is noted for its rare entomological specimens. 

(11) NIITAKAYAMA 

This mountain, 13,000 ft., is known as Gyokusan 
among Chinese and as Mt. Morrison among West¬ 
erners. It is the highest mountain in the Japanese 
Empire. The grandeur of scenery there is without 
a parallel. ft has sister mountains each attaining 
the height of 12,000 feet—Tozan, Hokuzan, Seizan, 
and Nanzan—encircling it on all sides. The 
mountain has recently begun to attract many climb¬ 
ers including girl students. This shows that the 
ascent is not very arduous or dangerous. There 
are two starting-points for climbing the mountain. 
One is Suiriko 17 miles after changing cars af Nisui 
Station and the other Mt. Arisan to be described 
later. Both routes take about 5 days, and the trip 
can be inexpensively carried out. 

(12) KAGI 

This important southern town is 182 miles from 
Keelung. Population, 43,000. It is a centre of the 
sugar industry. About one mile north of the station 
is a saw mill conducted by the Government. It is 
equipped with up-to-date machinery and handles 
large timbers from Mt Ari. Its annual capacity 
is 2,000,000 cubic feet, it being Japan’s biggest 
timber mill. 

(13) MT. ARI 

By taking a train from Kagi on the Arisan Rail¬ 
way, Numanohira, the heart of the mountain, is 
reached by proceeding about 40 miles eastward. 
Numanohira is 7,500 feet above sea-level. Tourists 
are accommodated at the Arisan Club and the Arisan 
Hotel. These have European rooms, and foreign 
food is served, average rate, ¥7,00. Mountain area, 
about 27,200 acres; 6 miles east to west, 14 miles 
north to south. The mountain is entirely covered 
with vegetation in which needle-leaved trees such as 
henfakuy and benihi (Chamaecyparis Formosensis) 
are predominant. The average temperature through¬ 
out the year is 12.8° C. Nature looks especially 
attractive towards the end of February and in March, 
when cherry and peach trees come into flower and 
the air is most salubrious. The ascent of Mt. Ari 
js made for enjoying its superb scenery, its mild 
t emperature, and for inspecting the forest administra¬ 
tion. The mountain is a favourite resort of foreign 
jurists visiting Taiwan. Starting from Mt. Ari, a 
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trip to the summit of Mt. Niitaka and back is a 
matter of some 36 miles involving three nights’ 
stay en route. 

Fare (from Kagi)—Numanohira. ¥5.66(2nd class) 

(14) THE TROPIC OF CANCER MARK 

One finds this mark erected in a cultivated field 
to the right after proceeding for five minutes to the 
south from Kagi. 

(15) TAINAN 

The seat of the Tainan Government, 220 miles 
from Keelnng, It is situated in the centre of the 
southern pl^in with the port of Anpin 2 miles to 
the west. It is a centre of commerce and education 
in South Formosa. As the place is the oldest city 
in the island, having retained its prosperity as a 
political, literary, and commercial centre of Taiwan 
for the past two centuries and more, it is rich in 
places of scenic and historic interest. It is memor¬ 
able as the place where Prince Kitashirakawa breath¬ 
ed his last. Now there is the Tainan Shrine dedi¬ 
cated to the Prince. There are the Kaisan Shrine 
dedicated to the spirit of General Tei Seiko (Koxinga), 
the byo (Chinese temple) of Confucius and Kanter 
founded by General Tei, and the Sekkanro (Fort 
Providentia), built by the Dutch in 1650. 

(16) TAKAO 

250 miles from Keelung. This is the terminus 
of the Jukan* Line and the starting-point of the 
Choshu Line. It has an increasing export trade in 
rice and sugar and has consequently busy shipping 
traffic. Manufacturing industries in cement, and 
fertilizer are also in a flourishing condition. The 
site of the old fort, a light-house and Kotobukiyama, 
command fine views, but their vicinity is a zone 
within v/hich the taking of photographs and making 
of sketches* are strictly forbidden except to holders 
of a permit. 

(17) HEITO 

This is reached from Takao 15 miles after cross¬ 
ing the Big Iron Bridge over the Shimotansui 
Valley. There is here a mill of the Taiwan Sugar refin¬ 
ing Company, “ the largest sugar mill in the Orient." 
Heito produces mokka noted for the delicacy of 
their flavour. Nature gradually assumes a tropical 
aspect as one proceeds south from this place. 

(18) EASTERN DISTRICT 

The east coast was formerly characterized by lack 
of travel facilities and scarcity of population, but 


since the recent completion of the railway between 
Karenko and Taito, 107-8 miles, it has been making 
steady development. 

Karenko is the seat of the local government. It 
is the Most important port on the east coast, but 
unfortunately affords no safe anchorage directly 
facing the Pacific. 

Taito is the seat of the government and a centre 
of distribution for the products from the adjoining 
country. The harbour is not well protected from 
winds and gives no good anchorage. Kasho Island, 
world-famous for its fruit-eating bats, is 18 nautical 
miles from Taito. 

(19) HOT SPRING RESORTS 

* (a) Hokuto Hot Springs —7 miles from Taihoku. 
This spa can be reached by rail, but, as the road is 
in very good condition, a motor drive is more 
enjoyable. It is a quiet little place. The water is 
distinguished for giving radium emanations. Ho- 
kuto-seki stone is a local specialty. The springs 
were discovered by an Englishman in 1894. They 
are of three kinds—plain, salt, and sulphur. 

(b) Sozan Hot Springs —About 97 2 miles from 
Taihoku, whence a pleasant motor drive can be 
made to the resort. Accommodation here is inferior 
to that at Hokuto, but this is compensated for by 
the quietness of the place. The season is the height 
of summer, when town folks come to escape from 
the heat of cities. 

Excursion-buse from Taihoku to Taihoku via^ 
Sozan and Hokuto, or vice versa. Charge ¥.80 for 
the trip. 

( c) » Shokei Hot Springs —55.5 miles from Tai¬ 
hoku. This is the finest hot spring resort on the east 
coast. The water is salty in composition, transparent 
and odourless. With high mountains behind, an 
extensive plain before, and the island of Kizan in 
the dim distance, the place is very picturesque. 

( d ) Kanshirei Hot Springs —This premier spa in 
South Formosa nestles among mountains 11 miles 
east of Koheki Station, which is L92 miles distant 
from Keelung. 
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